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IN A SERIES OF campaigns from 1934 
to 1940, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
conducted excavations at Nishapur, the 
once prosperous capital of the province of 
Khurasan in eastern Iran. The work was 
carried out by an able team, Wilkinson, 
Hauser and Upton, which obtained a 
series of important results! They un- 
covered architectural remains for the 
periods roughly covering the ninth cen- 
tury, when Khurasan was still nominally 
under the control of the Abbasid court at 
Bagdad, through the period of domination 
by the Samanids in the tenth century and 
on into Seljuk times. 

Among the objects found were a great 
variety of ceramic wares. Many of these 


were types that had long been known 
among those discovered before the turn 
of the century at Afrasiyab, a suburb of 
Samarkand, and which had always been 
attributed to that region.? The great 
quantities of these wares found in the 
excavations and scattered widely about 
the site at Nishapur, together with the 
evidence of kilns and wasters, leave no 
doubt that they certainly were also made 
in Nishapur and were not imported. We 
are lacking archaeological information 
for Afrasiyab and it well may be that the 
material found there had been imported 
from Nishapur; on the other hand, there 
is the possibility that the same wares were 
made in both centers, which were closely 
allied politically and culturally. 

During most of the first century after 
the Arab conquest, Transoxiana, of which 


Figure 1. Inside (above) and outside of 
a polychrome, underglaze painted bowl 
Persia, Nishapur/X century 

Diameter 14 inches/Purchase from 

the J. H. Wade Fund./59.249 

cover. Detail from the bowl— 

a bacchante holding thyrsus and cup. 


Samarkand was the capital, was united 

with the province of Khurasan and was 

ruled by emirs responsible to the Abbasid 

governors who had had their capital at 

Marv. Before the end of the ninth century, 
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the emir of Samarkand, a member of the 
house of Saman, threw off the control of 
Bagdad and established an independent 
dynasty. The Samanids soon extended 
their power westward and took over 
Khurasan in the year 901 a.p. It was in 
the tenth century, under the Samanids, 
that Nishapur achieved its greatest pros- 
perity and cultural florescence. It was 
situated on the caravan route connecting 
Marv, Samarkand, and, ultimately, the 
Far East to the western part of Iran and 
to the other countries of the Near East. 
Among the important objects which 
travelled this route were Chinese ceramics, 
fragments of which were actually dis- 
covered at Nishapur by the Metropolitan 
Museum’s excavations. Among the most 


Figure 2. The “‘hunter’’ bowl 
in the Teheran Museum, excavated 
in the mound of Tepe Madrasah at 
Nishapur in 1940 by The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Iranian Expedition. 
Photo courtesy of Charles K. Wilkinson. 


numerous of the local types was one im- 
itating the T’ang lead glazed wares. 

It was directly the result of the pop- 
ularity of the Chinese ceramics which be- 
gan to be imported into the Near East 
in the ninth century that the Islamic 
potters began to experiment and produced 
a variety of glazes and techniques to re- 
place the drab green lead-glaze wares that 
had hitherto characterized all Near East- 
ern ceramics in early Islamic and pre- 
Islamic times. The potters had learned to 
imitate the Chinese lead glazed wares by 
using metallic oxides, copper, chrome and 
antimony for the yellows and greens, and 
soon iron and manganese were used to 
obtain either a brownish or purplish 
black. The palette of the Nishapur potters, 
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Figure 3. The second polychrome 
underglaze painted bowl from 
Nishapur. This bowl represents 

a variant of the “buff” wares 
described in this article. The body 
is light red clay, and a red slip has 
been used to color part of the design. 
It is probably later in date and 

may be assigned tentatively to 

the end of the X century/Purchase 
from the J. H. Wade Fund/56.255. 


indeed, was limited to these colors until 
the beginning of the eleventh century; 
when they learned to use a new type of 
glaze which made possible the develop- 
ment of other colors with the metallic 
oxides they had, and they also added 
cobalt to their repertoire. 

Among the most beautiful and interest- 
ing of the early Nishapur ceramics are a 
variety of wares with designs painted in 
black and picked out with the character- 
istic greens and yellows which have been 
allowed to run into the colorless glaze 
which covers them.* One of the most im- 
portant results of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um’s excavations at Nishapur was the 
discovery of a variety of this ware hitherto 
completely unknown and, until now, not 
represented among the finds from any 
other site. The manufacture of this ware 
seems to have been strictly limited to the 
kilns of Nishapur. It has been named 
‘‘buff ware’’ by its excavators because of 
its characteristic fine buff body which is 
unique among Nishapur ceramics, which 


are otherwise characterized by a light red 
body. The finest example of this ware to 
come to light was the magnificent “‘hunter”’ 
bowl now in the Teheran Museum (Figure 
2). It was found in the closing phase of the 
campaign of 1940 in the mound of Tepe 
Madrasah in the remains of what the 
excavators considered to be a palace or 
an important government building which 
dated from the end of the ninth to the 
tenth century. Another bowl of the same 
type, now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
was found during the excavations in 1937. 
Originally the excavators, on the basis of 
coins found at the site, believed that the 
Nishapur potters had begun to make 
these wares by the second half of the 
eighth century and that their manufacture 
continued through the ninth and into the 
early years of the tenth century. Mr. 
Wilkinson now believes, however, that the 
dates can be revised and that probably no 
material excavated at Nishapur is earlier 
than the ninth century, to which date he 
has assigned the Teheran Bowl.’ 
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Unfortunately the work of the Metro- 
politan Museum was interrupted by the 
war in 1940 and has never been resumed. 
The site, which lies among the villages 
and fields of the peasants, the contempo- 
rary heirs to Nishapur, has been left ex- 
posed to excavations of quite a different 
sort, which have provided the market 
with quantities of fine examples of Nisha- 
pur wares. Among these have been a 
number of polychrome painted wares 
such as those described above, of which 
The Cleveland Museum of Art has re- 
cently acquired two excellent examples 
(Figures 1 and 3). The magnificent bowl5 
with seated figures (Figure 1) can be com- 
pared in quality and importance only to 
the Teheran ‘“‘hunter’” bowl, which has 
been assigned to the ninth century, al- 
though archeological evidence does not 
exclude the possibility of a tenth century 
date. 

The ornament of the Museum’s bowl is 
extremely interesting and provides im- 
portant documentation concerning the 
stylistic origin of this class of wares. The 
main element of the design consists of 
four seated figures arranged around the 
flaring walls of the bowl in such a manner 
as to give a tremendous sense of motion 
in spite of their static postures. In the 
field around the figures, curious, stiff and 
stylized little birds and long-horned ani- 
mals are somehow animated by their ap- 
pearance of floating in space. A variety 
of differently drawn Kufic inscriptions 
but all repeating the word baraka, “‘bless- 
ing,” similarly seem to float aimlessly 
among the other motifs. In the center, a 
horse with a leopard above his back recalls 
the ornament of the Teheran bowl in 
which a leopard is mounted on the horse 
behind the rider. The design is drawn in 
thick purplish-black paint and some of 
the details are solidly filled with this color. 
Details of the costumes of the principal 
figures are picked out in green and yellow, 
which is run into the glaze, recalling the 
technique of the lead glazed wares. Other 
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minor details, flowers, etc., are also paint- 
ed in green and yellow, and the entire 
background is filled in with a wash of 
yellow which provides the predominant 
color. An elaborate geometric ornament 
(Figure 1) covers almost the entire under- 
side of the bowl until just short of the 
foot; the colors are the same as on the 
inside. The whole bowl, inside and out, 
including the foot, is covered with a 
colorless glaze. The fine buff body con- 
firms its relationship with the buff wares 
of the Metropolitan Museum’s excava- 
tions. 

Special interest attaches to the four 
main figures, two of which are clearly 
male and two female. The two male 
figures sit cross-legged with the left hand 
on the hip and in the raised right hand 
hold what may be interpreted in the one 
case as a little footed bowl and in the 
other a small jar or vase with a flaring 
mouth. The two female figures are rep- 
resented as holding in their left hands a 
branch of flowers or leaves and in the up- 
raised right hand one of them evidently 
holds a flower and the other a cup (see 
cover illustration). There is good reason 
to interpret this scene as an Islamic, 
albeit un-Muhammadan, version of a 
Bacchanalian scene. Dionysus of the 
Greeks, the Roman Bacchus, was god of 
wine. His attribute was the thyrsus which 
is described as a staff wreathed with ivy 
and vine leaves and terminating at the 
top in a pine cone. The thyrsus was also 
the attribute of Bacchus’ attendants and 
all others engaged in Bacchic rites. That 
the figures on the Museum’s bow] actually 
do represent bacchantes, whose thyrsi are 
the flowering branches, is clearly indicated 
by reference io a beautiful silver bottle 
in the Teheran Museum on which four 
female figures are represented as dancing 
under arches of grapevines. Mme. Godard® 
has shown convincingly that the strange 
form of the silver vessel which has a spout 
in the base was probably used in con- 
nection with festivals associated with the 
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Figure 4. A detail of the silver bottle 
in the Teheran Museum showing a bacchante 
similar to that on the Museum’s bowl. 


gathering of the grapes and the pressing 
of the first wine and that the decoration 
accordingly represents a Bacchanalian 
scene. One of the dancers holds a thyrsus 
in the form of a flowering branch and a 
bowl and another holds a similar thyrsus 
and a covered chalice or cup (Figure 4). 
Of special interest is the relationship be- 
tween the costumes on the female figures 
of the Nishapur bowl and those on the 
silver bottle. One should note particularly 
the long skirt falling to the feet and the 
blouse with long sleeves and high round 
neck, which occur in both, although on 
the silver bottle it is obviously closer to 
Greek sources in the representation of the 
folds at the hem of the skirt and in the 
manner in which it reveals the breasts. 
The figures on the bottle wear a cap or 
tiara, missing on the figures of the bowl, 
but in both cases they are represented 
with long hair hanging down over the 
shoulders. That this is no mere coinci- 
dence may be judged from the description 
of the bacchantes’ costumes contained in 
the interesting passage quoted by Mme. 
Godard from Euripides in which Dionysus 
suggests that Pentheus dress himself as a 
bacchante and go to learn the secrets of 
the Dionysaic mysteries: 


DIONYSUS: I am going to unknot your 
hair and spread it out over 
your shoulders. 

PENTHEUS: And what will be the rest 
of my costume? 

pionysus: A dress which falls to your 
feet and on your head a tiara. 

PENTHEUS: Will you add something else? 

pionysus: A thyrsus in your hand.’ 


The silver bottle in Teheran has been 
assigned to a large group of metalwork 
generally considered to have been made 
in Iran in the Sasanian period. But within 
this group it seems to belong with an 
interesting, and as yet unstudied, series of 
vessels which, although exhibiting un- 
deniable relationships with Sasanian sil- 
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ver, seem to represent a school apart 
which is probably separated in both time 
and space from the Sasanian silver-work- 
ing centers. The strong element of Classi- 
cal influence in this bottle and others in 
this group seems to suggest a center in 
close contact with survivals of Hellenistic 
art. A silver bottle in the Hermitage® has 
female figures holding thyrsi, bowls, and 
chalices very similar to those on the 
Teheran bottle but they are represented 
as nude or wearing only scarves draped 
over their arms and hanging down in such 
a manner as to leave the whole torso 
exposed. Obviously related in style is a 
beautiful fluted bowl, also in the Hermit- 
age,° with similar semi-nude figures whose 
pose and sensuous Indian faces recall the 


paintings of Ajanta. Such a mixture of 
Classical, Indian and Sasanian motives 
and feeling is to be looked for in the 
regions bordering India and Iran where 
in the kingdoms of Kushana and Bactria, 
for example, there was long preserved a 
strong Classical heritage. 

The clue as to how these traditions may 
have been transmitted to Nishapur is 
provided by the magnificent series of 
fresco paintings recently discovered by 
the Russians at Pyandzhikent, not far 
from Samarkand, which have been as- 
signed to the eighth century.” A detail 
from one of the paintings is illustrated in 
Figure 5. It is part of a feast scene in which 
a series of personages in elaborate cos- 
tumes sit cross-legged like the two male 


Figure 5. A line drawing, reproduced from Yakubovskii and 
D’yakonov, showing one of the paintings of Pyandzhikent 


with figures holding thyrsus and cup as on 
the Museum’s bowl from Nishapur. 


NO 


figures on the Museum’s bowl from Nish- 
apur. Each of them holds a cup in one 
hand and in the other a flowering branch. 
It is doubtful that the scene is to be in- 
terpreted as a Bacchic rite, but there can 
_be no question that the bowl and thyrsus 
can be traced to such an origin. It is par- 
ticularly interesting that the bowl held by 
the figure is a fluted bowl recalling the 
shape of the Hermitage bowl with the 
“Indian” dancers described above. The 
paintings of Pyandzhikent show a variety 
of influences, Chinese, Indian, Sasanian, 
and Classical, but they are combined and 
absorbed in such a way that the resulting 
style is surely to be described as Sogdian. 
We are suddenly confronted with a whole 
new school of painting of which we have 
hitherto been totally unaware. 

There seems little doubt that the ce- 
ramic artists of Nishapur who painted 
the bacchantes on the Museum’s bowl 
were heirs to this tradition. Fragments of 
wall paintings found at Nishapur by the 
Metropolitan Museum’s expedition at- 
test to the fact that a similar school of 
mural painters did actually exist at 
Nishapur.!! When we recall the close 


political and cultural association between 
Transoxiana and Khurasan which existed 
from early Islamic times, the step between 
eighth century Samarkand and _ ninth/ 
tenth century Nishapur is certainly not so 
large as to require intermediate examples 
to fill the gap, although they must surely 
have existed and no doubt may yet one 
day come to light. The miniatures of the 
now-famous, but as yet unpublished,” 
Andarz Namah painted in Gurgan at the 
end of the eleventh century undoubtedly 
represent another expression of this 
school. 

A tenth century date rather than the 
ninth as originally suggested by Mr. Wil- 
kinson corresponds better to the style of 
painting of the Museum’s bowl and that 
in Teheran which, as has been shown 
above, falls between the eighth century 
Sogdian paintings and those of the end of 
the eleventh century from Gurgan. The 
Museum’s bowl, in its style and icono- 
graphical content, provides an important 
document for the study of this important 
school of painting, which spread across all 
Northeastern Iran, and whose origins are 
no doubt to be sought in ancient Sogdiana. 


DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


Curator of Textiles and Near Eastern Art 


1Preliminary reports of the excavations have 
been published in The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Bulletin, XXXI (Sept. 1936), 176-182; 
XXXII (Oct. 1937), sec. II, 3-36; XXXIII 
(Nov. 1938), sec. II, 3-23; XXXVII (April 
1942), 82-119. 

2R. L. Hobson, A Guide to the Islamic Pottery of 
the Near East (London: British Museum, 1932), 
p. 21. 

3The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, 
XXXIII (Nov. 1938), figs. 15-17. 

‘For the Teheran bowl see The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Bulletin, XXXVII (April 1942), 
fig. 42; the bowl in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art is illustrated on the cover of Section II, 
XXXIII (Nov. 1938). Mr. Wilkinson’s revised 
dating was outlined to me in conversation and 
confirmed in correspondence. 


5No. 59.249. 14’ diameter. Purchased from the 
J. H. Wade Fund. The second bowl, no. 56.225, 
purchased from the J. H. Wade Fund. 

6**Bouteille d’argent Sasanide,” Athar-e’ Iran, III 
(1938), 291-300. 

'Translation after Mme. Godard, op. cit., p. 298. 

8J. Orbeli and C. Trever, Orfévrerie Sasanide 
(Leningrad, 1935), pl. 44. 

°Ibid., pl. 58. 

"A. Yu. Yakubovskii and M. M. D’yakonov, 
Zhivopis’ Drevnego Pyandzhikenta, Izdatel’stvo 
Akademii Nauk SSSR (Moscow, 1954). 

"The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, 
XXXVII (April 1942), fig. 45. 

"Cf. brief announcement by R. N. Frye, “The 
Manuscript of the Andarz Name in New Per- 
sian,” Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, LXXV, no. 1 (1955), 24-26. 
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Calendar 


16. 


19. 


20. 


MARCH 

Wednesday 7:30 p.m. Golden Marie 
(Casque d’Or), French film, directed by 
Jacques Becker in 1952. Set in Paris 
around the turn of the century, Simon 
Signoret stars as the famous gigolette. 


. Friday 8:15 p.m. Chamber Music. Trio 


di Bolzano, Rome. 


. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: Kid- 


napped, an adaptation of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s classic tale of adventure in 
historic Scotland. 80 min. 


. Sunday 2:00 p.m. Music by Cleveland 


Composers. Fortnightly Musical Club 
Students. 

2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Late 19th Cen- 
tury English and French Paintings. 
George Reid. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 


. Wednesday 4:00 p.m. Lecture: The House 


of Alba and Its Collections. Jose” M. 
Pita-Andrade, University of Madrid. 

Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: The Art of 
Lyonel Feininger. Edward B. Henning. 


. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 


Swiss Family Robinson, based on Jean 
Wyss’ story which has been a favorite 
among boys and girls for more than a 
century. 80 min. 

Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: The 
Venetian School. Martha Carter. 

3:00 p.m. The Informer, American film, 
directed by John Ford in 1935. Betrayal, 
conscience and retribution in Dublin 
during the Irish Rebellion in 1922. 
5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett.- 

Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Curator’s Organ 
Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: To 
be announced. 

Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Lyonel 
Feininger Memorial Exhibition. Mar- 
guerite Munger. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: The Visage of 
Leningrad. George N. Kates, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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MUSEUM HOURS 
Open free at all times. 
Closed Monday. 
Tuesday 10 a.m.to*® .m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. co 10 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during 
lecture season. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


26. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
Adventures of Chico and Black Patch. 
Two superior nature films shown again 
by popular request. 76 min. 

27. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: The Art 
of Ancient Egypt. Dorothy VanLoozen. 
3:30 p.m. Lecture: The Visage of Mos- 
cow. George N. Kates. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

30. Wednesday 7:30 p.m. Harvest, French 
film, written and directed by Marcel 
Pagnol in 1937. Simple goodness and 
nobility of spirit as a man and woman 
work to reclaim an abandoned village. 
No English subtitles are needed. 


LECTURERS 


The magnificent collection of the House of 
Alba will be the subject of a lecture by Jose 
M. Pita-Andrade on Wednesday, March 9, 
at 4:00 p.m. D. Pita-Andrade is curator of 
the Alba art collections and professor of 
art at the University of Madrid. The Foreign 
Language Institute of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity is co-sponsoring this lecture. 


George N. Kates will give two lectures: 
“The Visage of Leningrad” Friday, March 
25, at 8:15 p.m., and “The Visage of Mos- 
cow” Sunday, March 27, at 3:30 p.m. Mr. 
Kates, an independent scholar, has traveled 
widely, his last trip having been to Russia 
during the summer of 1959. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Through March 20— 
Lyonel Feininger Memorial Exhibition 
The Relief Print, with specific reference 


to the work of Lyonel Feininger (Edu- 
cational Corridor) 
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Study of Trees/Pencil drawing/Dated 1922/8 ¥% x 11% inches 
ROGER DE LA FRESNAYE/French, 1885-1925/Gift of The Print Club of Cleveland, 


1953, in memory of Mrs. Ralph King/53.341 


Gifts 


OF THE PRINT CLUB OF CLEVELAND 


In recognition of The Print Club of Cleve- 
land’s Fortieth Anniversary Year, the 
February Bulletin included a group of 
prints by old master artists—gifts of the 
Print Club to the Museum in recent years. 
This section illustrates work by nineteenth 
and twentieth century artists given by the 
Club. As in the previous Bulletin there is 
room only for an arbitrary selection to 
represent a large number of gifts. A major 
contribution has been made of work by 


outstanding French artists and by German 
Expressionists, augmenting existing ma- 
terial as well as bringing in material not 
hitherto represented in the Museum col- 
lections. In addition to these areas the 
Print Club has contributed prints and 
drawings by the artists commissioned for 
the annual Print Club presentation prints, 
and has bought generously from the 
graphic sections of the annual May Show 
of work by Cleveland artists. 
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La Passagére du 54/Lithograph printed in colors/Date: 1896/23# x 17% 
inches/HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC/French, 1864-1901/Delteil 366, state I/II 
Gift of The Print Club of Cleveland, 1948/48.149 
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Portrait} Woodcut 

x 114% inches 

Ernst LUDWIG KIRCHNER 
German, 1880-1938 

Gift of The Print Club 

of Cleveland, 1956 

56.297 


Pier at Hamburg 

Etching and aquatint 
Date: 1910 

12% x 16% inches 

EmiL NOLDE 

German, 1867-1956 
Schiefler 139, state III/III 
Gift of The Print Club 
of Cleveland, 1955/55.505 
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La Parisienne (Large Plate)/Etching and aquatint/Date: 1902/18% x 14% 
inches/JACQUES VILLON/French, 1875-/Auberty & Perussaux 38, undescribed first 
state/Gift of The Print Club of Cleveland, 1954/54.338 
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Le Picador/Aquatint/Dated 1952/17# x 214% inches/PABLo Ruiz 
Picasso/Spanish, 1881-/Gift of The Print Club of Cleveland, 1955/55.511 


BACK COVER. Fox/Etching/21 x inches/GEORGES BRAQUE 
French, 1882-/ Wember 5/Gift of The Print Club of Cleveland, 1959/59.225 
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